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Migration of Our Birds in the Spring of 1917. 



BY BROTHER ALPHONSUS, C. S. C. 



The writer made his highest record for the spring migration 
of our birds this year. More extended observations, and the 
assistance of an excellent ornithologist, Mr. John C. Birdsell Jr., may 
account for the notable increase in the number of species found. 

In nine years of observation in spring, the dates of migration 
for the Robin were almost equally divided between February and 
March. The species arrived four times in February and five times in 
March. In 1915, Feb. 13, and in 1916, Feb. 22, were the dates of 
arrival. This spring the Robin was our earliest migrant, arriving 
on Feb. 23. The Hairy Woodpecker, which was recorded on the 
15th of February, is really a winter species. 

The Song Sparrow is a close competitor with the Robin for 
being the first of our birds to return in Spring. All the dates of 
arrival for the three last years have been in February. The earliest 
was Feb. 16, 1916; the latest, Feb. 26, 1917. Although the Song 
Sparrow may be regarded as a winter species still there was both 
in 1 916 and in 191 7 an absence of three or four weeks before the 
bird first appeared in February. And after this date the species 
was seen at least irregularly. 

Another competitor as the earliest migrant in spring is the 
Bluebird. And if the records for nine years be used, this species 
must be given first place, for six years out of nine the Bluebird 
arrived in February. Like those of the Robin and Song Sparrow, 
the dates range from the middle of that month until almost the end. 
In three years the earliest arrival was on Feb. 13, 1915; and the 
latest, on Feb. 26, 1917. 

The Purple Finch was first seen this spring on March 5 — the 
earliest record that I have ever made for the species. The 31st of 
May was the date on which the Purple Finch was last observed. 
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This is also my latest spring record for the species. In 1916 the 
bird was found first on April 10, and last on April 26; in the spring 
of 19 1 5 no records of the Purple Finch were obtained. These dates, 
indicate that the present year was an unprecedented one for the 
Purple Pinch. 

In looking over my records of the Tree Sparrow for three years, 
I find that the species arrived irregularly in March. Two of the 
dates are in the first part of the month — Mar. 6, 191 5; Mar. 11., 
191 7. The other date was as late as the 31st of that month. The 
Tree Sparrow is a winter species that is often absent for long periods, 
and may thus be regarded as a true migrant. This sparrow usually 
leaves us about the middle of April. Dates of departure for three 
years are as follows: Apr. 15, 1915; Apr. 9, 1916; Apr. 19, 1917. 

The spring arrival of the Brown Thrasher is very interesting. 
Previous study of the species has shown that it comes with remark- 
able regularity between the 10th and 17th of April — the records of 
eight years being conclusive proof of this statement. But the 
present year was quite exceptional to all others, for the Brown 
Thrasher was recorded for the first time in March — on the 31st. 
Curiously enough the next time the species was observed was on 
April 13, and for three years this was the date of arrival. 

The migratory records of the White-throated Sparrow for four 
years show usual regularity. Only in one year, 191 6, was there a 
notable difference from the dates of the other years. In that spring 
the species arrived on April 16 and departed on May 12, both of 
which dates were the earliest in four years. In the other years the 
time of arrival was between the 20th and 28th of April; the time 
of departure, between the 22nd. and 25th of May. 

In four years the spring migration of the Spotted Sandpiper 
was very regular. In 191 5 and 191 7, the date was identical — April 
21. In 1914 this sandpiper arrived on April 25; in 1916, on April 
19, which was the earliest record made in six years. 

For three years, 1914-1916, the Baltimore Oriole arrived with 
great regularity. All the dates of migration were between the 24th. 
and 30th of April. In 1917 this species arrived on May 10, which 
is the latest migratory record I have ever made for the Baltimore 
Oriole. During the latter part of April and the first days of May 
this year, which were unusually cool, there was a notable absence 
of migrants. 

Usually the first, and occasionally the second, week in May is 
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the time of arrival for the Orchard, Oriole. In May the earliest date 
in six years was the 3rd, in 1913; the latest, the nth, in 1916. 
Only, one date in April was found among my notes — the 28th, in 
1914. 

The spring migration of the Yellow Warbler usually occurs in 
the last week of April. In four years the date of arrival was between 
the 26th and 30th of April, two years the day being the 30th. In 
two other years this warbler came on May 3, 191 2, and May n, 191 7, 

The Cedarbird is a species that shows marked irregularity in 
it spring migration. Looking over the records of six years, I found 
only one for April — the 30th, in 1916. All the others are scattered 
through May — the 2nd, in 19 14; the nth in 1917; the i4thin 1915; 
the 1 6th in 1913; the 24th in 191 2. Cedarbirds wander about 
much, and to this habit I ascribe their great irregularity in appearing 
in Spring. 

Normally the spring migration of the Red-headed Woodpecker 
should occur late in April. Previous to 1914, this species arrived 
only once in March — on the 18th, in 191 1. There was also but one 
migratory record early in April — the 4th, in 1910. The present year 
my latest date of the spring migration of the Red-headed Wood- 
pecker was made — May 13. In 1914 and 191 5 this woodpecker 
did not migrate, having remained during the winter. 

The height of the warbler migration occurred on the 16 th and 
17th of May, in 191 7 — which was a little late. The weather was 
very cool for the first half of the month, and retarded the movement 
of the migrants. The normal time for the great influx of the war- 
blers is the second week of May. The lateness of arrival this spring 
prolonged the stay of quite a number of the warblers into June. 
I never before made so many warbler records in June. 

Another unprecedentedly late migrant this spring was the 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo — arriving on June 13. The Black-biJled 
Cuckoo was first seen on May 19, and again on June 7. 

Certain species that were very locally distributed were probably 
not recorded on the actual date of migration. Among these are the 
Grasshopper Sparrow, Prairie Horned Lark, Sycamore Warbler, 
Acadian Flycatcher. 

February Arrival Departure 

Arrival Departure 26 Song Sparrow 

15 Hairy Woodpecker 26 Bluebird 

23 Robin 28 Tufted Titmouse 
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March 
Arrival Departure 

5 Purple Finch June, i 

6 Meadowlark 

ii Bronzed Grackle 

ii Tree Sparrow Apr. ig 

ii Red-poll Mar. 12 

11 Killdeer 

13 Herring Gull 

19 Goldfinch 

19 Red-shouldered Hawk 

20 Red-winged Blackbird 

20 Cowbird 

21 Mourning Dove 

22 Cardinal 

23 Phoebe 

24 Vesper Sparrow 

25 Flicker 

25 Field Sparrow 

25 Brown Creeper 

26 Golden-crowned Kinglet May 12 

30 Kingfisher 

31 Brown Thrasher 

April 

2 Sapsucker May 24 

4 Chipping Sparrow 

11 Hermit Thrush May 18 

11 Myrtle Warbler June 3 

15 Towhee 

16 Ruby-crowned Kinglet May 23 
18 Carolina Wren Apr. 19 

18 Henslow's Sparrow Apr. 19 

19 House Wren 

21 Spotted Sandpiper 

22 Sparrow Hawk 

23 Whitp-throated Sparrow May 25 
23 Barn Swallow 

23 Pine Warbler May 16 

23 Catbird 

24 Palm Warbler May 25 
26 Winter Wren May 13 
28 Black-throated Green 

Warbler Jun 3 

Chimney Swift 

Wilson Snipe May 1 

May 1. 



Departure 
May 1 



May 2 1 



29 
30 
30 Blue-winged Teal 



May 
A rrival 

30 Scaup Duck 

30 Purple Martin 

1 Bobwhite 

2 White-eyed Vireo 

8 Tree Swallow 

9 Lesser Yellowlegs 
10 Baltimore Oriole 

10 Orchard Oriole 

1 1 Red-breasted Nuthatch June 4 
1 1 Cedarbird 

11 Rose-breasted Grosbeck May 28 

1 1 Yellow Warbler 

11 Black and White Warbler 

13 Red-headed Woodpecker 

13 Warbling Vireo 

14 Ovenbird May 29 

15 Swamp Sparrow May 26 

15 Northern Parula Warbler June 5 

16 Golden-winged Warbler May 17 
16 Bay-breasted Warbler 
16 Chestnut-sided Warbler 
16 Black-throated Blue 

Warbler 

16 Magnolia Warbler 

16 Redstart 

16 Nashville Warbler 

16 Whip-poor-will 

16 Kingbird 

17 Crested Flycatcher 
17 Red-eyed Vireo 
17 Blue-headed Vireo 
17 Olive-backed Thrush 
17 Wood Thrush 
17 Maryland Yellowthroat 
17 Blackburnian Warbler 
17 Cape May Warbler 

17 Tennessee Warbler 

18 Black-poll Warbler 
18 Indigo Bird 

18 Least Flycatcher 

19 Wood Pewee 
19 Yellow- throated Vireo 

19 Black-billed Cuckoo 

20 Rough-winged Swallow 
20 Dickeissel 

22 Gray-cheeked Thrush June 6 



June 5 

May 4 

May 29 
June 4 
June 4 
June 1 



May 20 

June 9 

May 18 

June 4 

May 27 

June 6 

June 9 



May 22 
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May 
Arrival Departure 

23 Hummingbird 

23 White-crowned Sparrow May 24 

24 Wilson Warbler June 3 
24 Canada Warbler June 7 
28 Alder Flycatcher 
28 Yellow-bellied Flycatcher June 8 
28 Night Hawk Total number of migrants seen, 106. 
31 Grasshopper Sparrow 







June; 






Arrival 




Departure 


4 


Louisiana 


Water Thrush June 


' 5 


13 


Yellow-billed Cuckoo 






15 


Prairie Horned Lark 






2 1 


Sycamore 


Warbler 


June 


22 


22 


Acadian Flycatcher 


July 


16 



BOOK REVIEW. 



Flora of the Rocky Mountains and Adjacent Plains — Colorado, 
Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, Montana, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and 
Neighboring Parts of Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota 
and British Columbia. By P. A Rydberg, New York. Pub- 
lished by the Author, 19 17.* 

This peaceful work of Sisyphus producing botanical manuals is 
stillgoing on in the midst of war activities. Dates and facts .are 
amassed, and new matter is added continually, and the old has to 
be eliminated all the time for the newer and better. On account of 
these incessant researches and increased knowledge the life of a 
manual is naturally short. Nelson's manual was copyrighted in 
1909 and its successor is forced through by necessity. Before we 
proceed to review briefly the part of the interwoven text allotted to 
the flora of North Dakota, one of the " adjacent plains," may I 
make safe of the author's and the reader's conception, that no word 
of mine is to be interpreted as a criticism? 

Dr. Rydberg's number of species described is 5897, and varieties 
are excluded from consideration, no doubt for important reasons, 
one of them being the desideratum of saving space. This decision to 
disregard varieties, perhaps without a corresponding liberality in the 
admittance of species which only would work then as a bomerang, 
has its inconvenience, which I may illustrate by this instance. 
Dr. Aven Nelson retained in his manual Arnica julgens as a species 
with A. pedunculata and A. monocephala as synonyms. If Dr. 
Rydberg acquiesced in this ranking at first, he presumably changed 
his mind when he discovered that these latter two species of his 

* Reported here as far as North Dakota is concerned by J. LuneJll. 



